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tion." Such a task calls extensive and intensive reading, the 
exercise of keen insight, nice taste, sound judgment, fine dis- 
crimination, and the scholar's unrelaxing attention to details. 
All these requirements are fully met in this volume of more 
than five hundred pages, but the result is not easy reading. 
The book is suited only to the most advanced classes in the 
undergraduate department and is better adapted as a model 
for similar investigations in the graduate school. 

A Literary Middle-English Reader. Edited by Albert S. Cook. New 
York : Ginn & Company. 

Arranged according to literary species and not according to 
dialect or chronology, and furnished with brief notes at the foot 
of each page, these selections are designed, not for the study of 
grammar or philology, but for the purpose of literary enjoy- 
ment ; and they are grouped together to afford opportunity for 
the college student to acquaint himself with various phases of 
an interesting, but — with the exception of Chaucer — compar- 
atively unfamiliar, period of English literature. 

The Story of the Bible: How It Grew to be What It Is. By Harold 
B. Hunting. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Though this account of how the various books of the Bible 
came to be written embodies the results of modern scholarship, 
it is popular in its presentation and more comprehensive than 
Patterson Smyth's well-known little book How We Got Our 
Bible. Beginning with the earliest New Testament Writings — 
the nearer and more familiar — the book traces the growth and 
interrelation of the various gospels and epistles, setting forth 
the essential unity of the whole. Then, taking up the Old 
Testament, the author in similar fashion traces its growth from 
supposedly tribal lays sung by Hebrew nomads around the 
camp-fire, through the different phases of Israel's history down 
to and including the revolt of the Maccabeans. Then follow 
chapters dealing with the making of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the various translations of the Bible, the results of 
modern archaeological discoveries, and a brief outline of the 
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